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purity of feeling3 abundance of sententious maxims, and
great richness of colouring in the descriptive passages.
Its immense popularity may be ascribed to the fact that
nothing exactly like it had appeared in English literature;
for Ewphws is by no means so romantically interesting
or so varied in material, while the novels of Greene are
both shorter and more monotonous. The chivalrous or
heroic incidents are so well combined with the senti-
mental, and these again are so prettily set against the
pastoral background, that, given an appetite for romance
of the kind, each reader found something to stimulate
his curiosity and to provide him with amusement. The
defects of the Arcadia are apparent; as, for instance, its
lack of humour, the extravagance of many of its situa-
tions, the whimsicality of its conceits, and the want of
solid human realism in its portraits. These defects were,
however, no bar to its popularity in the sixteenth century;
nor would they count as such at present were it not, as
Dr. Zouch pertinently remarks, that "the taste, the
manners, the opinions, the language of the English
nation, have undergone a very great revolution since the
reign of Queen Elizabeth." Such a revolution condemns
all works of prose fiction which fascinated a bygone age,
and which are not kept alive by humour and by solid
human realism, to ever-gradually-deepening oblivion.

Before concluding this chapter there is another point
of view under which the Arcadia must be considered.
Sidney interspersed its prose with verses, after the model
of Sannazzaro's pastoral, sometimes introducing them
as occasion suggested into the mouths of his chief per-
sonages, and sometimes making them the subject of
poetical disputes between the shepherds of the happym good unto Thee, vex
